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EDITORIAL 


TODAY’S EDUCATION 


Dr. Kilpatrick is on sound ground in his recent New York Times 
interview, reprinted in this issue of Understanding the Child. Whether 
the term “progressive education” is used or not, schools today are 
profiting from what was sought for and found under the leadership 
of the Progressive Education Association in the thirties and later. It 
would be only fair to remind the present generation that much that 
is best in presentday education stems not only from Professor Kil- 
patrick as a marvellous teacher of teachers, but also from private donors 
and from such foundation sources as the Rockefeller General Educa- 
tion Board, 

Usually there is some key individual who helps make such things 
possible. There was one woman donor, for example, who always 
remained anonymous, but who financed the first days of the P.E.A. 
And there was a brilliant young honor graduate of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Frederick L. Redefer, (now a professor at New York University) 
who made the contacts and directed the activities that resulted in 
foundation support for the commissions of the thirties and forties that 
did revolutionary research in the fields of the emotions, human rela- 
tions, curriculum, and a better kind of education for youth generally. 

Yes, Professor Kilpatrick is right. Good modern education has in 
the main followed the P.E.A. lead. But the “progressive education” 
label is not too important. What is important is that, despite all the 
difficulties, financial and otherwise, presentday children and youth 
are having a better education than they would otherwise have had. 


Copyaicnt 1957 sy THe Nationat Association ror Mentrat Hearru, Inc 





WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK AND PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


BY 


BENJAMIN FINE 


EDUCATIONAL EDITOR, NEW YORK TIMES® 


N the summer of 1900 a young mathe- 
matics teacher from Georgia went to 
Cornell University. More from a sense 
of curiosity than real interest, he took a 
course in education. The instructor used 
a brochure, “Interest as Related to Will,” 
by a philosopher named John Dewey, and 
the young man, excited by the possibilities 
in education, made an important decision, 
a decision that in many ways helped 
change the face of American education: 

“I decided to stop teaching math and 
teach children instead,” he recalls. 

That young man, William Heard Kil- 
patrick, is commonly accepted as the 
father of progressive education. His in- 
on schools here and abroad has 


On Tuesday Dr. Kil- 
eighty-fifth 


fluence 
been astounding 
will celebrate his 


patrick 

birthday. The occasion has brought new 
realization of the pioneering role that fie 
played in putting the progressive theories 
of John Dewey into practice—specifically 
during the twenty-eight years he held 
sway at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
During that time he taught 34,- 


000 graduate students, teachers of teach- 


versity 


ers, who came to him from fifty-nine coun- 
tries. 

In an interview last weck, Dr. Kil- 
patrick reiterated his staunch, almost pas- 
sionate belief in the principles and meth- 


Although 


ods of progressive education. 


“progressive education” has been bitterly 


* Prom the New York Times, Sunday, Novem- 


ber 18, 1956. Reprinted by special permission 


attacked and 


though many of his former colleagues 


in recent months, even 
have run to cover on this controversial is- 
sue, Dr. Kilpatrick is not ready to com- 
promise one iota. He believes that pro- 
gressive education is the best way to teach 
young boys and girls today, as it was in 
his Teachers College days. 


Critics Answered 


He dismisses the familiar criticisms of 
progressive education. Trouble comes in 
the classroom when the teacher does not 
use progressive methods, he says. 

Here is what Dr. Kilpatrick says about 
important aspects of this question which 
for some years have troubled many con- 
scientious educators and informed lay- 
men: 

Q. What is progressive education? 

A. “It is education that aims at the all- 
round development of the pupil by enlist- 
ing his interests. You start where he is 
and guide him, through his best interests, 
to the goal you wish to achieve 

Q. Do we have progre 
in our schools today? 


ive education 


A. “Yes, a great deal of it. It is the 
typical education program in most schools 
of the country. It is the accepted way to 
teach in the elementary schools 

Q. What are the essential traits of a 
progressive education program? 

A. “Friendliness between the teacher 
and pupils. A sense of creative self- 
direction on the part of the pupils under 
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wise teacher guidance. A lack of rigid- 
ness.” 

Q. 1s discipline a greater problem than 
it was in the past? 

A, “Discipline is less of a problem. 
Under the old method teachers used to 
whip and punish children a great deal. 
Children behave better when they are not 
punished. To the degree that schools are 
really progressive, discipline disappears 
as a problem. Real progressive schools 
have no disciplinary problems.” 


Discipline Troubles 

Expanding on the question of disci- 
pline, which troubles many teachers, Dr. 
Kilpatrick explained that many students 
now remain in school under compulsory 
attendance Jaws, who in former years 
would have dropped out. These are often 
the troublemakers. But Dr. Kilpatrick, 
who would not have the attendance laws 
changed, believes good teaching can help 
control even the problem cases. 

The good teacher is the key to any 
school system, Dr. Kilpatrick firmly be- 
lieves-—and those who took courses with 
him know that he was the good teacher, 
the “master teacher.” 

“I can't remember raising my 
voice in the classroom,” said Dr. Kil 
patrick. “If you are sympathetic, if you 
show your children that you are interested 
in them, they will respond.” 

“Self-discipline is the basis of progres- 
sive education. You don't force children, 
through threats, to behave. You get them 
to want to behave and to cooperate with 
you. 


ever 


To Dr. Kilpatrick, progressive educa- 
tion is democratic education. And he is 
convinced that it works. 


“Despite all complaints to the contrary, 
we have better readers, and better all- 
round students today than we had under 
the old method of teaching,” he said. 

“To the degree that the school is intel- 
ligently using progressive education meth- 
ods, to that degree are the children getting 
a better schooling.” 


Many Misconceptions 


Unfortunately, there are many miscon- 
ceptions concerning “progressive” meth- 
ods. In some circles this is a controver- 
sial term. Many systems, although em- 
ploying the principles of progressive edu- 
cation, call them by other names. Instead 
of progressive, the term “modern educa- 
tion” is sometimes used. The “project” 
method, a term first coined by Dr. Kil- 
patrick, was later replaced by the “activity 
program.” Whatever the term, the basic 
utilize the native in- 
terests of the children, and use as far as 
possible real-life learning experiences. 

Dr. Kilpatrick listed these common mis- 
conceptions about progressive education: 

(1) You just turn children loose to do 
what they please. That's not so, says Dr. 
Kilpatrick. The progressive method tries 
to utilize the children’s interests and abili- 
ties, 

(2) There is no planned curriculum. 
This is false reasoning. 


concept is the same 


An intelligent 
progressive teacher will direct and guide 
her pupils toward a well-rounded school 
program. 


(3) Those who brought progressive 


education into existence were doctrinnaive 
people who did not understand child be- 
havior or learning. ‘That is not true, Dr 
Kilpatrick says. The founders of pro- 


gressive education, he holds, understood 
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the character of children, knew how they 
behaved and utilized this knowledge in 
developing their program 

(4) Children who 


progre ssive 


are taught under 
methods 
read, write, spell or figure. 
Dr. Kilpatrick. Children today can read 
and write better than ever they did in the 
} ast. 


education cannot 


Untrue, says 


The average sixth-grade pupil, he 
holds, reads as well as eighth-graders did 
formerly. 

(5) Progressive education helps de 
velop juvenile de linquency 
Kilpatrick insists. 


Untrue, Dr. 
Juvenile delinquency, 
he maintains, has its root in the homes of 
“unprogressive’ parents. 

“As I walk along Amsterdam Avenue,’ 
he observes, “I see parents shouting at 
their children, even slapping them. A 
mother who shouts or screams or slaps is 
doing more harm than good. We mustn't 
blame the schools; let's look closer at the 
homes.” 


Progressive education has taken consid- 


erable punishment in the past half-cen- 
tury, Dr. Kilpatrick says, but the princi- 
ples are sound. Rather than the system, 
however, it is the teacher who is the crux 
of any school program 

“A good, intelligent teacher will do a 
satisfactory job in the classroom. And 
she is bound to move in the direction of 
“She 
will know how a child grows and what 
makes tick. But a teacher 
doesn't have insight, who doesn’t 


progressive education,” he said. 


him who 
have 
skill or understanding will make a mess 
of teaching, regardless of the system 
used.” 


What was “radical” fifty or even twen- 


ty-five years ago has become accepted 


Whether for 
and Dr. Kilpatrick insists 
that it is for good 


teaching practice today. 
good or bad 
the nation’s schools 
have been re-made along the theories ad- 
vanced by John Dewey. Dr. Kilpatrick, 
more than any man, gave practical appli- 
cation to the Dewey philosophy. 


Believe and Make-Believe 


Young children speak to us more directly through behavior than words. 


speak fr ym a child's world 


They 


a world in which they believe and make-believe. In 


their world there is often no cleavage between the two. 


This can be confusing to 


grown-ups, who ave themselves conscie ntiously striving to reach “veality’ and “out- 


grow” fantasy, and to teach small children to do the same. 


Fortunately, however, 


some grown-ups manage to unify their world and still retain some gleams of make- 


believe within it. 
and believe in children’s make-believe. 
Believe, (E. P. Dutton, 1957). 


Such people, with left-over gleams of childhood, can still enjoy 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell, in Believe and Make- 





HELPING THE MENTALLY RETARDED 
CHILD IN THE REGULAR CLASSROOM. 


BY 


A. R. GASKILL* 


OW can we provide more adequately 
for the emotional and social needs of 
the mentally retarded child in the regular 
classroom ? As professionally trained 
and experienced teachers we need not, I 
think, take any part of our allotted time 
dealing with such academic considerations 
as defining what we mean by the phrase, 
“emotional and social adjustment of the 
mentally retarded child.” If necessary, 
we could give an operationally adequate 
definition of these terms. Certainly there 
are few classrooms which do not include 
children who could be so categorized. 
There is one implication in the phras- 
ing of our topic, however, that I should 
like going 


That is, that while we can accept the no- 


to react to before further. 
tion that children having lower-than-av- 
erage academic ability have their share 
of social and emotional problems, | 
would like to discount the notion that 
such children are inherently or necessarily 
more prone to acquire and exhibit be- 
havioral problems than are so-called nor- 
mal children. But if it were true, and/or 
to the extent that this may be true in any 
given situation, we would, in my opinion, 


need to explain the observation by saying 


* An address given at a meeting of the Michigan 
Education Association, Region 11, Saginaw, Michi- 
gan on October 18, 1956. Dr. Gaskill is a mem- 
ber of the Division of Teacher Education, Central 
Michigan College 


that the environment in which these chil- 
dren find themselves is unfortunately 


(and unnecessarily ) more frustration-pro- 


ducing for the intellectually handicapped 
child than it is for the so-called normal 
child 


But more on this point later 


Some Areas of Agreement 


For the moment it might be wiser for 
us to stake out an area of agreement with 
respect to our topic which may serve as a 
useful point of reference as our discussion 
progresses. For the most part we would 
probably agree that: 


1. Prevention of social and emotional 
problems should be stressed rather than 
correction. That is to say, it is easier to 
avoid creating these problems than it is 
to eradicate them after they have become 
rooted in behavior. Fortunately the social 
bases of these problems are more widely 
understood and better known today than 
ever before 

2. Psychological research leads us to 
conclude that social and emotional prob- 
lems are caused. They do not descend as 
a curse from above, nor are they inherent 
in a child 

3. We would accept as a fact that be- 
The school must 
face realistically its responsibilities in this 


havior has many causes 
area. By the same token, however, it is 
unwise for us who teach to assume of 
accept the full and total responsibility for 
all child behavior 
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4. We recognize that there are more 
effective, as well as less effective, ways of 
meeting the needs of all children. In 
this paper we are most immediately con- 
cerned with citing some of these needs, 
and with ways and means of meeting 
these needs more effectively among chil- 
dren of lower-than-average mentality. 

5. And, finally, it is clear that the un- 
resolved social and emotional problems 
almost always produce frustrations which, 
in turn, result in aggressive (anti-social) 
behavior. 


Some Fundamental Human Needs 


If we are in agreement thus far, Jet us 
take the next logical step and identify 
those needs which must be met if we are 


to do our part in helping any child avoid 


excessive social and emotional frustration 
Since the basic needs of the 
human personality are well known to 


and tension. 


most of us we will mention them only in 
passing. First we would cite the need 
for security. From our own observations, 
as well as from the professional literature 
(particularly that produced by Dr. Anna 
Freud), we recognize the need for secur- 
With the men- 


tally retarded child who may have already 


ity as of prime concern 


experienced marked rejection from his 
two primary sources of security, his home 
and his school, it is easy to understand 
why these children may be subjected to 
upsctting pressures. 

Second, the need for belonging is also 
essential to adequate emotional and social 
adjustment. The mentally slow child, 
because he is different, soon discovers 
that the task of finding peer groups with 
which he can identify is an intensely 
frustrating one. 


Third, we may remind ourselves that 


we all need and strive for love and affec- 
tion. \f our efforts go unrewarded the 
results are usually devastating upon the 
personality. In a highly competitive cul- 
ture such as ours, the mentally slow often 
find love and affection doled out spar- 
ingly as a reward for academic achieve- 
ment which is usually modest. 

Fourth, (and this is a point which is 
especially relevant and important to us 
today) training and discipline are needed, 
but they must be geared to the capacity 
of the individual to profit from them. 
Either extremely lax training and disci- 
pline, or training and discipline that are 
unrealistically oriented (in the sense of 
being too severe and/or too demanding) 
will fail to give the growing child the 
feeling that his need for wise and kindly 
guidance is being met. 

Fifth, and finally, these children need 
to feel (as we all do), that their lives 
count for something. Teachers and par- 
ents who subscribe to the Christian ethic, 
and the philosophy that every individual 
is important, will not find it too difficult 
to convey this feeling to the mentally 
retarded child. 

Granting, then, that we have identified 
some of the more important human needs 
that have a bearing on our topic, what 
specific suggestions can we offer to those 
who are at work in the classroom with 
children? Personally I find the proposals 
of Dr. Walter Jacob, Director of the well 
known Vineland Training School, most 
helpful: * 

1. Have as few changes of teacher 
personalities as possible during the day. 


* From the November, 1955 Vineland Training 
School Bulletin, Vineland, New Jersey (Slightly 
modified from the original). 





2. Use the core curriculum approach. 
Avoid many separate subjects. 

3. Keep work at a practical level. 
Avoid all high level abstractions and 
verbalisms 

4. Do not assume that the mentally 
retarded child will have 
chanical ability. 


superior me- 

5. For the less serious cases, a fairly 
high level of social competence may be 
anticipated. Efforts in this area are fre- 
quently more rewarding than in academic 
lines. 

In the same vein Dr. Abraham Levin- 
son, Professor of Pediatrics at North- 
western University, has this to say in his 
book, The Mentally Retarded Child, John 
Day, 1952, p. 124: 


Social education should be part of 
the general education of the mentally 
retarded child. An attempt should be 


made to bring him into contact with 
normal children, at least part of the 
day. . Group partic — is as im- 
portant for the retarded child as it is 
for the normal child. Assembly pro- 
grams, concerts, school plays, and all 
sorts of recreational activities in which 
normal children take part should also 
be provided for the mentally retarded 
child. Summer camps and farms for 
retarded children offer the best solu- 
tion for the child’s needs for social 
contacts with other children. 


But working with children directly is 
only one approach to the problem. As 
mentioned earlier, the emotional and so- 
cial problems of these children are very 
commonly the result of the parent's emo- 
tionalized responses to their mentally 
retarded children. This can be better 
understood when we realize that 
“at least half of all mentally handicapped 
children, and practically all of those with 
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severe mental deficiency, are born to fami- 
lies of normal or superior intelligence.” * 
Although this fact is known to those of 
us who teach, we should be extremely 
cautious in attempting counseling with 
parents of low intelligence children. 
Only those especially trained for this 
work and/or with a high natural aptitude 
for adult counseling can hope to be even 
modestly effective in this situation. 

In conclusion, let us review very briefly 
the most important points we have at- 
tempted to make. We 
ourselves that: first, mentally retarded 


would remind 


children, per se, do not necessarily have 
any more social or emotional problems 
than do so-called normal children; second, 
it is important that those of us working 
in the classroom have in our thinking an 
area of agreement (with respect to the 
origin of behavioral problems) which 
will serve to make our efforts as teachers 
more consistent and effective; third, that 
mentally retarded children have the same 
basic needs for security, for belonging, 
and so forth that are common to us all; 
fourth, that there are certain specific pro- 
cedures which should be observed as we 
work with these boys and girls (few 
changes of teachers, core curriculum ap- 
proach, etc.); and fifth and finally, that 
the role played by parents of these chil- 
dren is indeed crucial, although we, as 
teachers, may be able to influence these 
parental attitudes only modestly. 

Wise and skillful guidance of the aca- 
demically less gifted in our schools will 
pay rich dividends in later years when 
these young men and women assume their 
roles as our neighbors and fellow citizens. 


* Stern and Castendyke, The Handicapped Child, 
A. A. Wyn, Inc., N. Y., 1950 





FORCED LEARNING MAY BE HARMFUL 


BY 


SISTER MARY AMATORA, O.S.F. 


RESLARCHE PROFESSOR OF 


PSYCHOLOGY AND HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF 


PSYCHOLOGY 


ST. PRANCIS COLLEGE, FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


HERE are those among adults who, 

either consciously or unconsciously, 
expect of the child more than he can pos- 
sibly achieve at the time. Occasionally 
one encounters a teacher who strenuously 
tries to force achievement beyond the 
child’s age or grade level. Accelerated 
learning has its place only if the child is 
ready for that which he is expected to 
achieve. Forced learning may show some 
but holds 
under inspection and at a later age. It 
necessitates putting child through 
many difficulties which are actually beyond 
him 


immediate 


gains seldom 


up 


the 


“Gearing instruction to readiness is not 
some modern educational whim,” 
(17) “Research 
ingly demonstrates that biological growth 


must take place before a child can learn 


states 


Hymes 


overwhelm- 


. The findings are even more over- 
whelming in revealing the wide range of 
individual differences in the speed with 


which children grow One often tries 


to ftorc 


what their 


The 


incidences will occur in 


youngsters to do 


growth will not let them do result 
is that countles 
which the child is weakened and defeated. 
There are some things which he can learn 


and it is for the 


teacher to find out what 
are these things. 


Physical Lacks 


At times there is a lack of readiness 


physically. For example, in the case of 


some first graders, the physical develop- 

ment of the eye has not reached the stage 

where it small differ- 

This lack of physical readiness 
sp 


or an “h’” for an 


can discriminate 
ences. 
may be the sole reason why a 
taken for a “d’’ HM 
Some school systems today provide for 
this situation. The children are placed in 
reading readiness classes until they are 
able to use printed materials with at least 
some su 


is mis- 


cess 

This fas great value for the child, not 
only in learning to read, but also in de- 
veloping attitudes toward his school life. 
When the child is repeatedly forced to do 
something which he cannot physically do, 
he is building up a series of failures. 
This soon creates a dislike for school and 
everything connected with school. Such 
an attitude often persists throughout a 
child’s school life without prospect of 
Most of the children who leave 
school early had trouble already in the 
first grade and with many of these the 
trouble originated in reading. 


change. 


They were 


forced to try to learn to read when they 


were totally unready for the process 
In on emotional reading 
problems in the classroom, Wheeler (28) 


cites a number of possible causal factors. 


his article 


He also gives a discussion of symptoms 
of emotional disturbances that give basic 
His check-list of 41 
points may well be used by the teacher in 
checking emotional symptoms in the class- 
room 


clues as to causes 


Teachers have also found his list 





of remedial suggestions a help in formu- 
lating a program of prevention, correc- 
tion, and remediation of emotional fac- 
tors that may affect all learning activities 
in the classroom. 


Both General and Specific 


Numeross other studies likewise indi- 
cate sources of problems and suggest ways 


and means of understanding the child (1, 
3, 9). 


difficulties are both general and specific; 


Research has shown that learning 


that they are based on either or both 
hereditary or acquired factors; that they 
may be caused by poor physical condition, 
neurotic disturbances, educational or emo- 
tional neglect (12, 10). 

Backwardness in reading may be of a 
Diffi- 
culty in arithmetic may result from defi 
cient insight into spatial relationships 
Numerous other investigators have found 
similar factors contributing to difficulty in 
learning. 


visual, auditory, or motor type. 


In his carefully conducted ex 
periment, Smith (24) found that failure 
itself resulted in additional impairment of 
learning which persisted through the 
learning task & Atkinson 
(23) found learning to be much greater 
when the learners had the intention of 


Saltzman 


learning than when learning was only in 


cidental. In his recent book on social 


learning, Rotter (22) stresses the en- 
vironmental treatment of children. 

Lack of readiness may likewise handi- 
cap a child in learning other subjects 
For example, the child cannot do arith- 
metic before he possesses an adequate 
supply of concepts; he cannot write until 
his fingers are capable of making fine mo- 
tor adjustments; he cannot do certain 


types of art work for the same reason. In 
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classes in English, in social studies, and 
the like he may be confronted with ab- 
stract words, the meaning of which he is 
entirely unable to comprehend, simply be- 
cause at this age his powers for abstrac- 
Not 


chronologically are 


tion have not sufficiently developed 
all six-year-olds 
equally ready to achieve in all school sub- 
pects 

An understanding of the child's mind 
is essential before it is possible to correct 
his ways of thinking and to adapt one’s 
teaching to his individual intelligence. In 
her book on psychopedagogical research 
on the solution of arithmetic problems, 
De Moraes (14) presents a method which 
she has found successful. According to 
her method, cach pupil was asked to solve 
a problem by explaining audibly each step 
in his procedure, with the help of paper 
and pencil. A recorder was used to regis- 
ter results along with such other factors 
as his comments, hesitations, silences, and 
the intonation of his voic« 


Other Factors 


There are other children, particularly 
those who are handicapped in one way or 
another, who lack readiness for certain 
other things they are expected to do in 
(7). 
learning in question has no meaning 
Soon boredom develops, the child's atti- 
tudes toward school become disagreeable, 


school For them the particular 


and often his entire outlook on life be- 
comes warped to a marked degree. More 
than one adolescent has dropped out of 
high school for this reason. The problem 
had its origin way back in the primary 
grades 

Another problem often facing the child 
who cannot succeed for lack of readiness 


9 
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in a particular knowledge or skill is that 
of being looked down upon by his class- 
mates. If not recognized and checked in 
its early stages, this can produce severe 
and undesirable effects upon his adult life 
(5, 6, 8). 

Piechocki (2) relates the case of suc- 
cessful therapeutic intervention in the 
case of academic blocking and withdrawal. 
In this study a fifteen-year-old girl was 
assisted in overcoming her learning diff- 
culty and shyness through an understand- 
ing and accepting attitude of a therapist. 
In this case only short-term treatment 
combined with environmental manipula- 
tion After a period of 
three years there had still been no recur- 
rence of her former symptoms. 


was nec essary. 


Some symptoms of inability to learn in- 
clude discouragement, a feeling of inferi- 
ority, nervousness, irritability, and aggres- 
siveness. These frequently form a vi- 
cious circle. Troubled sleep and morning 
headaches may also occur. Tramer (27) 


presents two case studies illustrating 


these conditions and shows how improve- 


ment was accomplished, Treatment em- 
ployed included consultation with parents, 
medication when necessary, and especially 
understanding by the teacher. Physical, 
psychological and social tests were also 
needed for the diagnosis of these cases. 
Banarjee (11) cites the case of a nine- 
year-old Hindu boy of superior intelli- 
gence in showing how relationships were 
improved when family, including an over- 
anxious mother, teacher, and tutor of the 
child were all brought into the picture be- 
fore the emotional blocking that was im- 
peding the boy's learning was removed. 


Normal Social Relationships 


The child should be permitted normal 
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social relationships commensurate with his 
age and ability. These often become sac- 
rificed when the child is forced to acquire 
certain knowledge or skills for which he 
is neither physically nor socially ready. 
Then, too, the emotional repercussions en- 
gendered by such forced learning may 
continue to reverberate to the child's detri- 
ment for many years to come. In his 
study of frustration in human subjects, 
Jones (18) found that a short period of 
frustration required immediately an in- 
crease in time to learn. However, after 
prolonged frustration, there was no fur- 
ther increase. Many subjects displayed an 
increased facilitation of response when 
frustration was expected to be at its peak. 

Some children continue to attend school 
Talbot and 
Henson (26) present cases of five boys 
whose emotional conflicts interfered with 
the learning process. 


but do not continue to learn. 


Their findings re- 
vealed that each one was protecting him- 
self against an anticipated disaster by the 
defense mechanism of ceasing to learn. 
Guthrie (15) maintains that learning 
results only from being led into action. 
Experience with men produces skill in 
motivating, while experience with sub- 
ject-matter teaches “the details to which 
action must be attached.” This is an im- 
portant principle for the teacher to learn. 
Hoffman (16) found a number of mo- 
tivational factors that influenced the stu- 
dent’s learning. He maintains that “a 
good motivation depends on continued 
awareness of the nature and objectives of 
the Jearning activities.” He recommends 
that the over-all objectives, as well as the 
more specific ones, be stressed. 
Motivation is always an important fac- 
tor in any type of learning. But here, too, 
one must be guarded, lest he force a learn- 
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ing that the child cannot achieve. Occa- 
sionally one does meet a child whose de- 
sire to learn something is entirely beyond 
his capacity to comprehend. Moller (20) 
shows how the difficulty here consists in 
selecting the methods to be applied in 
imparting this knowledge. However, 
their application alone is no guarantee of 
success. Besides methods of teaching, a 
practical use of knowledge makes the 
learning process meaningful. 


Praise and Blame 


Praise and blame must also be used 
with caution, if one is not sure that the 
material is within the child’s capacity to 
grasp it. While some studies show praise 
more beneficial than blame, Juzak (19) 
found no significant differences in learn 
ing with praise and learning with reproof. 
But he did find significant differences be- 
tween learning with praise and learning 
without praise. He maintains that drive 
conditions induced by praise and reproof 
showed a need achievement, but that 
praise alone did not arouse the need to 
achieve. 

When the proposed learning is within 
the child’s capacity, motivation may be 
the key to his mastering it. Symonds 
(25) maintains that a “child learns only 
when he is motivated.” There are fun- 
damental physiological satisfactions in- 
volved. He further maintains that “the 
springs of human motivation revolve 
round the concept of self. . . . Much of 
the incentive for learning comes from in- 
trinsic interest in the activities themselves, 
though external and tangible rewards also 
Behind these im- 
mediate goals is the support that comes 
from the need to be admired and ap- 
proved.” 


serve as motivation. 


The Early Y ears 


The seeds of lifelong frustrations may 
be sown in the early years of the school 
life of the child. 
eager and enthusiastic, wanting to learn, 
and yet is constantly thwarted because of 
his inability to cope with situations as 
they are presented to him. Either physi- 
cally, socially, or emotionally, he is un- 
able to accomplish that which is expected 
of him. 


He comes to school 


Failures in various areas, aca- 
demic as well as social, ensue until the 
poor bewildered child develops an atti- 
tude of “What's the use, anyway?” 

There are tests and other materials on 
the market which will assist the teacher in 
ascertaining the difficulty with regard to 
an individual child. If he is not ready for 
the learning or the skill expected of other 
pupils, then the teacher might plan for 
him experiences with which he can cope. 
Without too much difficulty, the teacher 
will ordinarily find something in which a 
child can succeed. Even though his rate 
of learning may proceed at a much slower 
pace than that of the others, his success in 
the things which he can do will go far in 
developing a healthy and wholesome atti- 
tude within him (2, 4). 

Sometimes it happens that the child’s 
readiness is only delayed, but once it is 
there he quickly “catches up” with his 
other classmates and by the time he has 
reached high school earlier differences are 
completely obliterated. The important 
thing for the teacher to remember is that 
forced learning seldom, if ever, is bene- 
ficial to the child in the final analysis. 
It can be extremely harmful to him. As 
Burns (13) aptly states in his most recent 
publication: “Different phases in health 
and behavior occur in all children; to rec- 
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when a phase is uNn- 


duly prolonged, or when a child is unduly 


unhappy or disturbed 


to seck expert 


help, is simply a matter of individual in- 


telligence and judgment on the part of 


parent, teacher, doctor, or judge.’ 
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WHAT ABOUT CHILDREN’S ALLOWANCES‘? 


BY 


JUDITH EHRE KRANES 


HERE are probably few words in our 
culture that hold more meaning or 
invite a greater variety of conscious and 
than the 
The emphasis on its value is 


unconscious responses word 
“money.” 
a fundamental part of our life, and for 
a number of people it has become a sub- 
stitute for fulfillment far beyond its real- 
istic service. The majority of children 
are aware of its importance long before 
they are able to use it, and the child who 
becomes confused and lost to the point 
of delinquency is often in trouble about 
some misdeed relating to money. 
Although parents in the elementary 
schools are confronting educators with 
an increasing number of questions re- 
garding their children’s use of money, 
little in the way of any scientific, con- 
centrated done 
about this subject with children of ele- 
mentary school age and their parents from 
In 


effort to add to the existing information, 


investigation has be en 


which teachers can get help. an 
a study of practices and problems con- 
nected with children’s allowances on the 
eight, eleven and fourteen year-old levels 
was undertaken with the cooperation of 
the children’s school and their parents. 
The private school in which the study 
was undertaken has as low a tuition as 


1From A Study Of Children’s Allowances In 
The Eight, Eleven, And Fourteen Year-Old Groups 
In A Selected New York City Private School, an 
Ed.D. Dissertation, November, 1955, New York 
University, School of Education, by Judith Ehre 
Kranes. 


possible so that a cross section of students 
may be attracted. Other than the initial 
interview with the child-applicant and his 
parent by the teacher, when an effort is 
made to be reasonably sure that the child 
will make a normal social adjustment 
within his age group, there is no further 
screening of the child. The parents’ oc- 
cupations are largely professional, the 
largest single occupation being that of 
school teaching. About twenty-five per 
cent of the children in the school are on 
part scholarship, and many parents in the 
school find it a financial hardship to send 
The 


school has been outstanding in the ex- 


their children to private school 


perimental field for the past thirty-five 


years, and its influence in elementary edu- 
cation is well recognized 


Allowance Distribution 


In describing several of the allowance 
practices and problems that were uncov 
ered in the study, the following break- 
down is made for the sake of clarifica- 
tion: 

Over eighty-five per cent of the chil- 
dren in the eight, eleven and fourteen 
year-old groups received a planned sum 
of money which was granted to the child 
regularly as an allowance. There was as 
great a tendency to give allowances at 
the ages of cight and cleven as at fourteen. 

Parental responses indicated that the 
parents in the two youngest groups are as 
interested in the allowance practices and 
problems as the parents in the fourteen 


year-old group. 
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Problems Raised 


All of the 
planned sum of money at regular inter- 


children who received a 
vals expressed satisfaction at getting an 
allowance. 

All of the children who did not re- 
ceive an allowance expressed a decided 
wish that they would get one. Among 
these children, the eight and eleven year- 
olds said generally, “I wish I got an al- 
lowance.” The fourteen year-olds who 
were very articulate expressed their wishes 
in very much the same way as did the 
following two children. One boy said, 
“I think it is more grown-up to get an 
allowance and I wish my parents would 
A girl said, “I dislike not 
getting an allowance because I have noth- 
And I don't like to ask my 
mother for money all the tine. 


give me one.” 


ing to save. 
I would 
I would 
also appreciate a clothing allowance on a 


like to get about $2.50 a week 
monthly basis." The parents of most of 
same children indicated that the 
children were well satisfied to receive 
money when and as they needed it. Sev- 
eral of these parents went to some lengths 
to describe the satisfactory manner in 
which they and their children handled the 
children’s money matters. 


these 


Suggestions Made 


Within the last ten years an increasing 
number of child development experts 
have recognized the need for children of 
elementary school age to receive some 
planned and regular sum of allowance 
money. This is hardly surprising in view 
of the increasing number of activities out- 
side the home which require money and 
in which children under fourteen are in- 
volved. Furthermore, with the develop- 
ment of cash buying and selling in the 
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twentieth century, the child needs to have 
experience in the use of money before he 
becomes adult, and his training in this re- 
spect ought to be as careful as that which 
he receives in other areas of his develop- 
ment. 

There is some question as to the age 
at which a child might best begin to re- 
ceive an allowance which has been arrived 
at by agreement between parent and child, 
and to which the child may, within rea- 
sonable limits, be held. Children of six 
and under can hardly understand the true 
They 
do not make connection between reality 
and money, and their conc ept of number 
values is still largely undeveloped. It 
would probably be confusing and some- 
what of a burden to begin the giving of 
an allowance to children until they are 
over six years of age. 


nature of an allowance agreement. 


A good time to begin an allowance 
would seem to be about the age of eight. 
By this time the child has largely finished 
with his anthropomorphic attitudes. He 
has some recognition of the real value of 
money, and on his own he can begin to 
add and subtract small change. At this 
age, too, children begin to come and go 
independently, and normally they take 
greater pleasure in being grown up than 
in the earlier years. 


Frequency of the Allowance 


About eighty per cent of the eight year- 
olds received weekly allowances. The re- 
maining percentage received daily allow- 
ances. 


A little less than one hundred per cent 
of the eleven year-olds received weekly 
allowances. 

About seventy-four per cent of the 
fourteen year-olds received weckly allow- 
ances. Twenty-one per cent—all girls— 
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received monthly allowances. About five 
percent received daily allowances. 


Problems About Frequency and Size 


All of the 
weekly and monthly allowances expressed 


children who received 
satisfaction about the time spacing. 

The children in the eight year-old 
group who received daily allowances 
seemed a bit apologetic. They appeared 
to be affected by the majority who re- 
ceived weekly allowances. 

A sprinkling of parents in the three 
groups complained because their children 
could not make allowance money last over 
a week's time. A few of these parents 
expressed doubt as to the value of the al 
lowance generally. Some also expressed 
impatience with their child’s ineptness in 
dealing with money. 

There was little evidence in the study 
to indicate that the spacing of the family 
income might have some bearing upon the 
frequency of the child's allowance. 

As far as the child's management of his 
money is concerned, age and experience 
play a large part in determining his suc- 
Emotional difficulties can 
often are a hampering factor. 

The average child of eight usually has 
a comfortable degree of confidence about 
managing a small amount of weekly al- 
lowance independently. Most eight year- 
olds would have a difficult time planning 
an allowance over more than a week's 
time. 

The average child of eleven can enjoy 
the management of a weekly allowance. 

A confident fourteen year-old can man- 
age a monthly allowance. If the family 
income can permit it, boys and girls of 
this age ought to be encouraged to do 
some budgeting that will include pur- 


cess. be and 


chase of items that take a more respon- 
sible kind, of planning than heretofore. 

As the children grew older, the size of 
their allowance tended to increase 

In all three groups the boys’ allowances 
averaged more than the girls’. A possible 
interpretation of this difference might be 
that the boys in the cultural strata in 
which these children live tend to move 
farther and more freely away from the 
home-base than do the girls. 

Of the children in the three groups who 
received weekly allowances 

The children in the cights received an 
average weckly 


amount of forty-four 


cents, The girls averaged about thirty- 
four cents, the boys about fifty-six cents 

The commonest items bought from the 
allowance were swects, five and ten cent 
toys and games, and comics. 

All items of purchase were for recrea- 
tional purposes 

The children in the elevens received an 
average weekly amount of cighty-five 
cents. The girls averaged about seventy- 
six cents, the boys about ninety-seven 
cents, 

The commonest items upon which the 
allowance was spent were sweets, comics, 
movie admissions, games and hobby- 
pieces. 

About nineteen per cent of the group 
had carfares included 
budget. 


in the allowance 


About nineteen per cent of the group 
had small school supplies (pencils and 
pads) included in the allowance budget. 


The Fourteen Year-Old Group 


The children in the fourteens received 
an average weckly amount of two dollars 
and ninety-four cents. The girls averaged 
two dollars and thirty cents, the boys 
three dollars and thirty-one cents. 
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The commonest items upon which the 
allowance was Spe nt were swects, books 
and magazines, movie admissions, school 
activity dues, sports equipment, hobby- 
pieces, and social appointments. 

About seventy-nine per cent had car- 
fares included in the allowance budget. 
(Most of the remaining number lived 
within walking distance of the school.) 

About seventy-four per cent had school 
supplies included in the allowance budget. 

About sixteen per cent had some inex- 
pensive items of clothing included in the 


allowance budget 


Problems About Size 


It was difficult to determine to what ex- 
tent the size of the allowance depended 
upon family income A sprinkling of 
parents in the eleven and fourteen year- 
old groups did indicate that the allowance 
would be larger if they could afford it 
Incidentally, in many instances the amount 
of family incomes reported by a husband 
differed 


figures for 


and wife In such instances the 


husband's family income in- 
variably were greater than his wife's 


A noticeabl 


fourteens ¢ X presse d 


number of girls in the 
strong convictions 
that the allowance should be large enough 
to cover the major part of their wardrobe 
needs. The parents of these same girls 
indicated that they would like to enlarge 
the allowance amount to include clothing 
purchases but could not afford the risk of 
having the child make a poor purchasé 
Only a minority of children and parents 
in the three groups directly questioned 
the size of the allowance. Further on in 
the study, however, as the main problems 
revealed themselves, two had direct bear- 
ing upon the allowance size. One prob- 
lem involved the amount of money the 


children requested in addition to the regu- 
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lar allowance, and the other problem in- 
volved the giving of additional money, or 
the reduction of allowances as the child 
did or did not perform household chores 
Since a disc ussion ot the main problems 
in the study are not dealt with in this 
paper, they will receive no further specific 
that there 
were difficulties concerning the size of the 


comment other than to note 
allowance because: (1) There were con- 
fusions concerning the reasons for the al- 
lowance and the value to be gained from 
it. (2) There was haphazard planning 
between parents and children regarding 
the use of the allowance and the items it 
should cover. 

Even with complete knowledge about 
family income and the mores in which the 
child moves, the variables make it next to 
impossible for an outsider to determine 
the exact amount of allowance parents 
should give children. Whatever the size, 
it is important that children and parents 
feel it is fair and reasonable. Also, they 
should regard the amount as an agree- 


ment which covers certain kinds of items, 


and which should last over a specifi 
period of time. The child should be held 
to the agreement if the allowance is to 
have any value. 


The size of the allowance, besides tak- 
ing into account family income and the 
age and experience of the child, should 
consider the following factors 

For the eight year-old, the allowance 
size ought to cover the purchase of one 
every-day item the child most commonly 
wishes to buy, such as candy in the winter 
and ice cream in the summer. 

For the eleven year-old, in addition to 
his purchase of the every-day item he 
usually wishes, the amount ought to be 
enlarged so that it can cover other pur- 
chases from which the child can make 





some free choice, such as toy animals for 
his hobby collection or an inexpensive 
game. If the eleven year-old is a good 
manager, the allowance might be enlarged 
to include a regular expense such as car- 
fares. 

A fourteen year-old ought to have an 
allowance large enough to permit him to 
do more planning and take on greater re 
sponsibility than could reasonably be ex- 
pected of him when he was younger. Be- 
yond the purchase of items relating to 
every-day recreational needs, his allow- 
ance should include some items the ap- 
pearance of which is regular on his cal- 
endar, such as club dues, school supplies, 
movie admissions, clothing purchases, and 
social expenditures. 

When the arrangement is 


clearly defined for parents and children, 


allowance 


and when its expectations are reasonable, 
there should be few problems about the 
size of the allowance, what it should pur- 
chase, and the child's ability to keep to 
the period of time for which it is desig- 
nated. 


Level 


Economic 


Because of the difficulties in collecting 


full data about family income, no true 
correlation could be made between family 
income and allowance problems. There is 
ample evidence within the study, however, 
to indicate that allowance problems ex- 
isted on the low, middle, and high eco- 
nomic levels. This was so noticeable that 
the author turned to the period of 1935- 
1942, when she worked with children and 
parents who came from the depressed 
areas of the city. 

At that time, there was little evidence 
of any preoccupation with the matter of 
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planned allowance as such on the part of 
these under-privileged families, although 
that the 
parents’ problems concerning every day 
money difficulties with their children were 
similar to many of the problems of the 


there was evidence to indicate 


families covered in the present investiga- 
tion. For example, the following ques- 
tions raised by the parents who came from 
the depressed areas could well be the ques- 
tions asked by many parents in the present 
study, with some corrections in grammar 
and a change in children’s names; ques- 
tions such as: How much money should 
Should I 
When 
Thomas don't drink his milk, I give him 
a penny to make him. Is this bad? 
Should I give Mickey money for himself 
When Mary asks me 
for a nickel and I don't have it to give to 


What should I 


. . Amy always buys candy 


my Tony carry every day? 
pay Rose for carpet sweeping ? 


when he’s bad? . 


her, she fights with me 
do with her? . 
so I don’t give her spending money. Is 
this right ? 

While it may be less uncomfortable to 
have allowance problems with an adequate 
family income, the opinion of reputabl 
psychologists and psychiatrists makes it 


that the fundamental 


clear individual's 
difficulties in attitudes regarding money 
are rooted more in the individual's general 
feelings about himself and others, than in 
the amount of money with which he deals 
These difficulties range between the poles 
of excessive spending to miserliness 
Teachers who gain a sound knowledge 
of child development, in addition to a 
general knowledge of human develop- 
ment, are better able to place allowance 
problems in their rightful setting, and 
they can be more helpful to parents and 
children in this area of family living 





THE SCHOOL REGISTRAR AND THE MENTAL 
HEALTH OF THE CHILD 


BY 


IDA KLEIN STERNBERG* 


HE school registrar rang a second 
year classroom bell for a messenger 
A boy appeared 
To her 


aren't 


to do a small errand 


whom she had not seen often 
ark 
you?,”” he protested, “Me? I'm not new. 
I'm Billy Jones. Don't 


when you registered me in the kinder- 


rem You're a new monitor, 


you remember 
garten 7’ 

This incident emphasizes the fact that, 
while to the registrar our hypothetical 
Billy Jones is one of perhaps hundreds, 
for the child coming to school for the 
memorable milestone has 


first time a 


been reached. Moreover, because of his 
inexperience, it is a milestone fraught 
with much strangeness and uncertainty 
For, no matter how confid nt-appearing 
a child may be, we can be reasonably sure 
that he is meeting this new experience 
with some trepidation 

The registrar represents for the child 
his first contact with the school world. 
The atmosphere she helps to establish 
may color his feelings and attitude to- 
wards what will be virtually his second 


home. Anything that she does to make 


it appear a friendly world, an accepting 


one, anything that will give the child a 
good feeling about himself, will enhance 
his self-confidence. It will strengthen his 
ability to meet new situations, and thus 
help him fulfill himself to the best of his 


capac ities. 


° Mrs Sternberg is School Clerk in Public 
School 103, The Bronx, New York City 
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One registrar of my acquaintance, as a 
matter of principle, not only makes the 
child welcome by telling him overtly that 
the school is glad to have him, but finds 
some outstanding quality in each child 
One 
frequently can sense in the attitude of the 


which she singles out for praise. 


parent just how much praise a child needs, 
but, on the whole, there are few children 
who will not profit by a lift to their 
spirits. Occasionally a mother will ap- 
pear rejecting. Whether her attitude is 
pervasive, or a transient one resulting 
from some temporary frustration, a word 
of honest praise to the youngster will 
make the parent more accepting of her 
offspring, and this attitude, bound to be 
communicated, will deepen the child’s 
feeling of security. 

The little girl who inherits her moth- 
er's lovely coloring, but will, because of 
her homely features, eventually have a 
rough time competing with her beautiful 
mother, can profit, for example, by a fav- 
orable comment on the pretty color of 
her hair. The timid little boy, who, in 
answer to a question, announces that it 
is his Daddy who gave him the toy gun 
he is possessively clutching, can be told 
what a lucky boy he is to have such a 
good Daddy. (Confidence in parents can 
be self-enhancing too.) Occasionally, in 
a predominantly American community, 
the child who is accompanied by a for- 
eign-born parent already bears in his mien 
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a feeling of inferiority because of a feel- 
ing of difference. He is perhaps ashamed 
of his parent. He can be made proud of 
this difference, however, when, answer- 
ing the question, “What languages are 
spoken in the home?,” he is made to feel 
fortunate at starting out with a knowledge 
of two languages in comparison with the 
other children who know only English. 

Sometimes a parent will be holding a 
sibling in arms. Aware of a child’s usual 
reaction to a newcomer in the family and 
the devastating sibling jealousy that may 
ensue even with the most intelligent ap- 
proach on the part of the best-meaning 
parents, the registrar can give the child 
a liberating feeling of power by com 
menting that the little one will have to 
wait a long, long time before he can come 
to school. 

Having the child himself participate, 
as far as possible, in the registration, 
helps too. And the beaming smiles of 
fond parents at this procedure are all to 
the good. Often the child can provide 
the address, telephone number, and in- 
formation regarding the number and sex 


of siblings. The last item, however, must 


be checked with the parent. 
often to be without significance does it 
happen that the only child reports the 


existence of brothers and sisters, and the 


For too 


one with siblings conveniently eliminates 
them in his response 

There is yet another little procedure 
that will entail extra clerical work, but is 
worth while for the bit of sunshine it 
will add to the lives of the little new- 
comers. Sending to those whose birth- 


days fall before the opening of school 


a little birthday greeting, e.g., “Happy 


birthday to a fine school boy"’ (or ‘school- 
girl” as the case may be) will surely give 
them a good feeling about the new place 
to which they're coming. Equally effec- 
tive for the others can be a greeting of 
good wishes for Happy School Days. 
These are but a few of the possibilities 
for easing the child's way into the school 
world. Many others will suggest them- 
To discover them, all one needs 
is an awareness of the manifold problems 


children may bring with them, of their 


selves. 


weakness and inexperience, and of their 
deep need for approval 





Star Origin 


by KATHERINE Berce STAINS 


What happens to the bird-songs 
After night breaks through? 
Said three-year Anne with patient 


sigh, 


“The birds fly up across the shy 
To toss them in the blue.” 





HOW THE SCHOOL CAN 
UNDERSTANDING 


S. R 


OO many teachers are blind to the 
fact that the school can not be much 
better than the public opinion on which 
it 


rests. They seem unaware that, in the 


last analysis, parents and the general pub 
lic determine a// the major policies of the 
school——its objectives, curriculum, meth- 
ods of discipline, general methods of 
and 
This takes 


of 


teaching, administrative devices 


school plants and equipment 
place the mm dium 


through 


public 
opinion and through the community's 
elected board of education 

The 


schools has done 


recent wave of criticism of the 


much to shake teachers 
from their belief that the policies of the 
schools are determined by the professional 
educators, and that the public should 

They 
learned that the public does mind its own 
it 


mind its own business have 


business when is concerned about its 


As 


creasingly asking themselves the question, 


schools a result, educators are in- 
“In what way can the school obtain com- 
munity understanding and support ? 

In a 1956 summer school class in Par- 
ent Education we conducted at Eastern 
Michigan College, experienced teachers 
suggested a variety of techniques that can 
be used by schools in seeking community 
understanding 

A. Through Personal Contacts 


Parents 


W ith 
It was agreed that good human 


relation between parents and teachers are 


* Professor Laycock is Dean Emeritus of Edu- 


cation, University of Saskatchewan 
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BY 


OBTAIN COMMUNITY 
AND SUPPORT 


LAYCOCK* 


essential. These can be achieved in three 
(1) the 


homes of pupils; (2) teache f-parent con- 


main ways: teacher-visits to 


ferences at the school; (3) parental ob- 


servation of and participation in the work 
of the classroom 
(1) Home Visit 
the 
friendly 


where practicable, 


serve dual 


purpose of establishing 


giving 
teacher a better understanding of the 


relations and of the 


pupils’ home environments. It was gen- 
erally agreed, that, if made, home visits 
should be a part of the general policy of 
the school determined by mutual consent 
of teachers and parents; that they should 
be made at some regular interval rather 
than at times of crisis; that they should 
be made to all homes, not only those of 
pupils in trouble; that teachers be given, 
if necessary, released time and/or a trav- 
elling allowance for this purpose; and 


that such visits cannot and should not 
replace regular teacher-parent conferences 
at the school 

(2) Individual Teacher-Parent Confer- 
ences: These should be introduced only 
after several months of careful study by 
both the teaching staff as a group and by 
It was 


agreed that such conferences were, by far, 


the parents as a group (PTA’s). 


the most satisfactory way of re porting to 
parents; that they should be used as a 
supplement to, and eventually a substi- 
tute for, report cards; that they should 
consist of a genuine searching together, 
on the part of parent and teacher, for the 
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most effective ways of helping the child to 
grow and develop in accordance with his 
own needs and abilities; that the teacher 
should be given released time for holding 
these conferences; that they should be 
held at the school and be at least twenty 
minutes in length 

(3) Parent-Observation of and Partici- 
pation in Classroom Activities: One of 
the best ways in which parents can come 
to understand the work of their child's 
classroom is to see it in operation and, in 
the case of parents of young children, to 
participate in it. A large number of cities 
in the U.S.A. now have parent-education 
nursery schools at the pre-kindergarten 
level where parents bring their children, 
perhaps once a week, observe their su- 
pervised activities, participate in these 
activities, and afterward discuss their ob- 
servations. Parent-observation and par- 
ticipation are also common in regular 
kindergarten and primary classrooms. In 
the upper grades of the elementary school, 
if an agreed-upon plan of parent-visiting 
and guide-sheets for such are worked out 
by the teaching staff and the PTA, these 
visits can occur without disrupting the 
class. It was suggested that the policy 
of parental observation be thoughtfully 
and thoroughly discussed and agreed upon 


by teachers and parents before being put 


into Operation. 

B. Through Group Meetings of Teach 
These may be (1) Grade 
(2) PTA’s, 
(3) Parents’ Institutes and Workshops 


ers and Parent 
or Home-Room Meetings, 


(1) Grade or Home-Room Meetings: 
Meetings of the parents and teacher of 
the pupils of a classroom can afford an 
opportunity for discussing and under- 
standing the kind of learnings that go on 


there, the methods the teacher uses in 
developing her pupils, and how parents 
can best encourage the child's learning 
and development in school and at home. 

(2) The PTA 
PTA’s had great possibilities for increas- 


It was agreed that 


ing parent understanding of children’s 
development if they served their true 
function of studying and planning for 
the growth and development of children 
and youths in home, school and com- 
munity—tather than being “‘ladies’ aids’’ 
to buy school equipment, social organiza- 
tions, Or grievance committees. Success 
of PTA’s was felt to depend on stream- 
lined business meetings (not more than 
15 minutes in length), on carefully 
planned program of an hour's duration 
and on a half hour of a friendly social 
period. It was agreed that every program 
should include audience participation by 
means of buzz groups, small discussion 
groups or general discussion. For this 
purpose, role-playing, sociodrama (such 
as “The Temperate Zone’ and similar 
series) films, panel discussions, short talks 
or a symposium might be used to intro- 
duce the topic, to be followed in all 
cases by an opportunity for parents to 
participate in discussion 

(3) Parents’ Institutes and Workshops 
for Parents: These 


around a general topic, such as discipline, 


can be organized 
or the aims and objectives of the school, 
or how the home, school and community 
can build good emotional health in chil- 
dren, and can be tailored to meet the com- 
munity's needs. They may consist of one- 
day or two-day sessions, three afternoon 
sessions, or a week's session for leaders. 
A great many varicties of such institutes 


and workshops are now to be found in 
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different School 


can take the lead in cooperation with 


communities. systems 
PTA’s and other parents’ groups in or- 
ganizing these. 

C. Through the Printed and Mimeo- 
graphed Word: Many school systems now 
make use of news bulletins, grade book- 
lets, booklets discribing the characteristics 


of children at different stages of develop- 


ment, four-page pamphlets on teaching 
methods and on the administrative prac- 
tices of the school. 

Seattle, for example, has a monthly 
bulletin for parents called, ‘Seattle's 
Schools,” issued by the superintendent's 
office, which contains news of the schools. 
Wilmington (Delaware) publishes “Our 
Schools-—A Parents and 
Others." Battle Creek (Michigan) has a 
similar bulletin, “The School Digest.’ 
These parents to 
know what is going on in their school, 
to discover its needs and to understand 


Bulletin for 


bulletins enable the 


how they can help ia promoting its work. 

Some school systems provide excellent 
printed booklets on the problems and 
children of different 
Grand Rapids 
(Michigan) publishes attractive booklets, 
“Your Child from Six to Eight,” “Your 
Child from Eight to Twelve’ and “Your 
Junior High School Boy or Girl.” 

Many schools provide grade-booklets 
which help parents to understand what 
is happening to their child in kinder- 
garten, first grade, second grade, etc. 
Hundreds of schools do this at the kind- 
ergarten level. Examples are Lansing’s 
“We Start to Kindergarten,” Grand 
Rapid’s “Your Child, Your School and 
You,” Battle Creek's “Happily to Kind- 
ergarten’’ as well as “Your Child and 


characteristics of 


stages of development. 
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You—-A Handbook for Parents.’ Other 
schools have less pretentious booklets 
often made up of mimeographed sheets 
—“Looking in on the First Grade,” 
“Looking in on the Second Grade,”’ etc. 
Jackson (Michigan) publishes, “Learn- 
ing ‘Together in the Primary Grades’ and 
“The Jackson High School—Its Philoso- 
phy, Etc.” 

An increasing number of school sys- 
tems publish four-page leaflets describing, 
for parents, the methods of teaching used 
in the schools. Seattle's leaflets include, 
“How We Teach Reading,’ “How We 
Teach Arithmetic,’ “How We Teach 
Science,” “How We Teach Spelling,” 
“How We Teach Handwriting,’ “How 
We Teach Art’ and “How We Teach 
Citizenship.” Selma (California) 
similar four-page leaflets. 


has 


D. Through Parent Education Courses: 
An increasing number of city school sys- 
tems provide, through their department 
of adult education or family life educa- 
tion, 


courses in 


parent education and 


family life. In California most of the 
large cities do this. The State Depart- 
ment of Education has issued a seventy- 
two page booklet, “Parent Education— 
Methods and Material” 
which provides a foundation for the 
planning, teaching and evaluation of 
classes for parents of pre-school, elemen- 


Curriculums, 


tary school and high school youngsters 
as well as classes for young adults and 
for expectant and new parents. 
Baltimore's division of adult education 
of the city school system now has 150 
classes in parent education which reach 
over 6000 parents yearly. These classes 
are for parents of pre-school and school- 


They 


age children and of teen-agers. 
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also include classes for adults in prepa- 
ration for marriage, classes in self-under- 
standing, and classes for those parents 
who have special problems with various 
types of handicapped children. 

Palo Alto (California) schools have an 
extensive program of adult education with 
respect to Child Care Practices, Parent 
Nursery Training and Family Relations, 
often conducted on a weekly basis for one 
semester. 

Kansas City (Missouri) scaools have 
a reading program on family life en- 
titled, “Famous Books for Parents.” 
Those who read five books between Sep- 
tember and May are awarded a certificate. 
In 1954-55, this department also served 
115 groups (7489 individuals) of parents 
who met regularly once a week for cight 
or nine weeks for an hour or an hour and 
a half to learn about the growth, develop- 
ment, and guidance of children. 

Charlotte (North Carolina) 
family-life program with a co-ordinator 
in charge who develops workshops for 
teachers in family-life education and as- 
sists parents’ study-groups and PTAs. 

E. Through Radio, Television, News- 
papers, and Talks to Community Organi- 
zations: Many school systems make a con- 
scientious effort to seek their community's 


has a 


understanding of the work of the schools 
through the use of mass media of com- 
munication. Talks, panels or skits are 
broadcast over TV 


These may deal with anything from 


and radio stations. 
methods of teaching reading and arith- 
metic to methods of reporting to parents 
and the use of audio-visual equipment in 
schools. 

Many newspapers cooperate fully with 
the schools. 
principals will use the columns of these 
papers to discuss with the public the 
aims, objectives, methods and equipment 
of the schools. In addition, school news- 
papers often help parents to understand 
the life of their children in school. 

In conclusion, teachers are increasingly 
making use of a wide varicty of tech- 
niques in 


Wise superintendents and 


sharing their professional 


knowledge with parents and the public. 


Since these parents and public necessarily 
determine all the major policies of the 
schools, it is important that the decisions 
be informed and decisions 
made on the basis of sound knowledge, 
careful study, and full discussion rather 


considered 


than on a basis of misinformation, preju- 
dice, or a nostalgic longing for the so- 
called “good old days.” 


The basic aim in any mental-health program is to promote healthy emotional ties 


within the home. 


They are the most important elements in determining the mental 


health of a child. The school system, second in importance to the home in the over- 


all community mental-health picture, 1s important for a variety of reasons. 


It is the 


principal source, other than the home, for guidance and for forming identifications 
with persons who will play meaningful roles in the life of the child.—Dr. Jack R. 
Ewalt, Director of the Joint Congressional Commission on Mental Illness and Health. 





VALUES AND DANGERS OF THE SOCIOGRAM 


BY 


ARTHUR R. DeELONG 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 


HE 


ment for diagnosing the status of 


sociogram is a valuable instru- 


the social relationships in the classroom 
It 


therefore what it achieves is a result of 


is, however, only an instrument and 
the way it is used 

This is true of any of man’s aids. Fire, 
for example, iS a necessity to man when 
under control. It can, however, destroy 
in seconds what it may have taken a life- 
time to build. The destruction by the 
fire will be just as complete if set by 
thoughtlessness as it would if it were be- 
gun by an arsonist. It is therefore en- 
cumbent upon those who wish to achieve 
most effectively to understand the limita- 


tions of any instrument which they us 


There is a very grave temptation at this 


point to say, “If the sociogram has limita- 


tions | won't use it.” Such a rationaliza- 
tion, however, cuts off real opportunities 
for both personal growth and more effec- 
tive teaching. The limitations as well as 


the strengths are not in the instrument 


but in the way they are used 


Two Major Questions 


There 


should be taken into consideration when 


are two major questions that 


planning to use the sociogram: 


1. How can the sociogram be used to 
better understand and therefore more 
effectively teach children? 

What effect will the use of the socio 
gram have on children? 


Values that may be achieved through 
the use of the sociogram are: 


a. Provides opportunity for the teacher 
to gain a new perspective or frame 
of reference from which to view 
her class. 

Makes clues available which the 
teacher can track down. 

Enables the teacher to check her 
own judgment. 

Offers opportunity for the teacher 
to gain skill in appraising the social 
situation in her classroom. 

Makes possible a more complete 
picture of what children are like. 
the child that the 
teacher may be interested in him 


Suggests to 
as an individual 

Indicates to the child that human 
relations are important. 


Pressure on the Teac her 


In this age of rapid educational growth 
tremendous pressure is being exerted upon 
the 


this are 


teacher. The factors responsible for 


1. Her classes are becoming so large that 
she knows she is not doing an ade- 
quate job 
The public is expressing more and 
more concern about educational mat- 
ters. Although criticism of subject 

matters is only a small part of the ex- 

pression of that concern it has been 
given such widespread publicity that 
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it looms large in the teachers’ con- 
sciousness. 

Our complex society necessitates more 
information and more skills by its 
members. 

So many additional needs are being 
expressed that the teacher feels over- 
whelmed and it appears better to ig- 
nore all needs than to begin and fail 
because of lack ‘of time or ability. 
With these other pressures forcing 
her, the teacher is literally compelled 
to scrap what she knows about chil- 
dren and education to the idol of the 
efficiency of the mass production fac- 
tory. That is how she can expose a 
maximum amount of subject matter 
to a maixmum number of children. 
To do this she must view her class as 
a single unit and the clock and the 
textbook the master of both that unit 
and herself. It reminds one of the 
self-made man taking a flying trip to 
Paris to get “culture” and allowing 
himself an entire week-end to do so 


The use of the sociogram will enable 
her to see that the class, in addition to 
being a single responding organism, is a 
complexity of a number of living, breath- 
ing, loving, hating, indifferent, lonely, 
changeable individuals. Recognizing and 
dealing both with the class unit and the 
individuals comprising it, she can help 
children to achieve much more than she 
could by ignoring individuals and their 
social interaction. A study of the choices 
of the friends of each child makes abund- 
antly plain that they are too different to 
be considered a single \unit and they there- 
fore must be considered as individuals. 


Available Clues 
The type of relationship that a child 


has to others may be just as adequate a 
clue to his adjustment and thereby his 
ability to profit from teaching as the col- 
oration or presence of spots on his body 
is a clue to his physical well being. Al- 
though symptoms of his adjustment may 
be recognized whether or not the socio- 
gram is given, the sociogram provides 
opportunity to focus directly on the clues 
to a child's social adjustment. Failure to 
focus directly on them often results in 
overlooking such clues in favor of other 
pressing matters. Thus the causal factors 
are not discussed and therefore are not 
likely to be dealt with before becoming 
The 


in much the same manner as a physical 


more scrious. 


socjiogram functions 


examination. Most developing sickness 
would be spotted without it whereas oth- 
ers are recognized in time and therefore 
might be prevented. The 
not the problem any more than red spots 


socsometric 1S 


are the disease. Without these spots how- 
ever, the disease would be more difficult 
to detect. Red spots, however, may indi- 
So too with 


A very suspicious clue 


cate the use of a red crayon 
sociometric clues 
may be found in a normal situation. It 


should be checked 


ous clues that may be revealed by the 


Some of the SUSPpICi- 


sociogram ar¢ 
1. Being chosen by no one 
2. Actual rejection 


Being chosen only by a specific group. 


5 
4. Choosing no one. 
5 


Choosing only within a group 
Choosing the leaders 
Choices not reciprocated 


Checking Behavior Patterns 
Most children have two sets of behavior 


patterns, one for use with their peers and 


The 


one for use when adults are present 
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good teacher becomes aware of this and 
makes allowances for it in her dealings 
with children. Some teachers do this sub- 
consciously and for them the sociogram 
provides opportunity to bring such under- 
standing so that it may be dealt with 
obj ‘ tively 


Appraising the Situation 


The teacher who already is occasionally 
aware of the changes in children’s be- 
havior when adults are present is not 
always able to evaluate their behavior 
accurately when adults are not present. 
They may, however, use the sociogram as 
a means for improving their skill in evalu- 
ating friendship patterns by comparing 
their judgment with the sociogram. A 
systematic study of the reasons for differ- 
ences should lead to greater skill in judg- 
ing such relations in the future. 


A More Complete Picture 


Quite often we humans are as hasty in 
our appraisal of the children as were the 


fabled blind men in their appraisal of the 


elephant. They were each right, of course, 
in their comparison of the part, but they 
were all wrong in their interpretation of 
the whole. We, too, can be every bit as 
much in error if we base our appraisal of 
what the child’s growth pattern needs or 
interests are by his recitation alone, or for 
that matter on even a combination of his 
recitation and his conduct. 
understand the child in 


In order to 
an even more 
complete manner, we must keep adding 
to our understanding of specific facets of 
his behavior. His relations to others is 
considered by many to be the single, most 
important facet in his future success or 


failure. 
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Personal Concern 


Personality is an expression of how the 
individual conceives himself. Psycholo- 
gists tell us that individuals develop their 
concept of themselves through their rela- 
tions with others. For example, if we sce 
others interested in us personally, we con- 
ceive ourselves of more worth than if 
others ignore us. This knowledge is tre- 
mendously significant for educators and 
parents. The use of the sociogram sug- 
gests to the child that the teacher is inter- 
ested in him personally. Otherwise, why 
would she ask me who I like best ? 


Relation with Peers 


A second factor in the development of 
a child's concept of self is the importance 
he attaches to friends. He acquires his 
attitude of the significance of things by 
how adults whom he respects react to 
them. If such an adult refers to a par- 
ticular thing frequently, he will conceive 
of it as important. Conversely, if the 
favored adult ignores it the child will 
regard it as unimportant. The very use 
of the sociogram by the teacher should 
serve, therefore, to emphasize that his 
relationship with his peers is important. 

These are the most obvious achieve- 
ments that could result from the use of 
sociometrics. They need not necessarily 
follow, however. They must be striven 


for deliberately. 


Some of the Pitfalls 


It would not be fair to cite the benefits 
to be derived from the sociogram without 
at least pointing out some of the pitfalls. 
These are stated not to detract from, but 
to add to, the usefulness of the technique. 
A knowledge of what to avoid adds to the 
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effectiveness of most action. 


ing 


The follow- 
are among the most obvious of the 


dangers for which the user of the socio- 
gram should be watchful: 


a. 


The act of asking children to make 
choices of friends may cause sus- 
picion of the teachers’ motives. 
Conflict may be aroused in the 
child, either from inability to place 
one friend above the other or when 
he knows that his choices may be 
disapproved of by adults. 

The answers 
reality. 


may not represent 
Mechanical usage may lead to im- 
proper group management. 

Action following the administra- 
tion of the sociogram may lead to 
criticism of the teacher's policy. 
Animosities may be heightened or 
even created when the informal re- 
lationships of the group are abused. 


The teacher who administers a socio- 
gram may find the class resenting not 
only the action but the teacher as well. 
Such resentment will occur if children 
believe that the teacher is prying into 
their personal lives or that she is likely 
to use the information against them. 
Hostility arising from misunderstand- 
ing can be prevented by proper prepa- 
ration as to why the information is 
being collected and how it will be 
used. The teacher must then make 
sure that she follows through in the 
way she has outlined. 

Children who are insecure for any 
reason may have difficulty in making 
choices which appear to them to be 
decisive. If they become concerned 
over what their second choice would 
feel about being relegated to an in- 


ferior position, proper assurance in 
the initial presentation, as well as 
watchfulness for discomfiture during 
the test, can alleviate such changes 
A second cause for contlict with im- 
mature children may occur when the 
child toward whom he feels loyal is 
believed by him to be disapproved by 
his parents or teachers. The above 
suggestion will also apply in this case 
The teacher can provide an additional 
safeguard by not showing preference 
or distaste for any group or individ- 
uals. 

If a child feels threatened in any way 
his choices may not represent reality. 
He may, for example, make the choice 
he thinks his parents or teachers ex- 
pect him to make. He may have a 
mind set which will influence his re- 
sponse. A young child when asked to 
make a choice as to whom to attend a 
circus with said with obvious finality 
“my Daddy.” Then, too, the less ma- 
ture child may be highly changeable 
in his choice of friends. One socio- 
gram would not typify his relation- 
ship to others. The teacher therefore 
should treat each child's choices as 
suggestive, not as definitive of his 
friendship pattern. 

The teacher who takes at face value 
all the choices as she finds them is 
likely to take action inimicable to the 
best interests of the group. Further, 
if she somewhat mechanically adopts 
any type of pattern for certain cate- 
gories, such as all talkative children 
will be separated from their choices 
she will find that her relations with 
them will be impaired as well as the 
relationship of the class members to 
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each other. Proper group manage- 
ment can best be administered only 
if the teachers look behind the choice 
to the child for its meaning and then 
recognizes that each case altiiough ap- 
parently the same as another must be 
dealt with on the basis of its own 
merits. 

The action that the teacher takes after 
a sociogram is administered may in- 
fluence her future relations with the 
group. For example, if a teacher uses 
for her sociogram the question, ‘Near 
whom would you like to be seated’ 
and then either does not change her 
seating plan or, worse, changes it in 
apparent disregard of the responses, 
she is likely to bring suspicion to bear 
The teacher 
should consider the significance of her 


on all of her policies 


question and then be prepared to fol- 


That 


is, unless she is prepared to follow 


low through in accord with it 


through on a specific action she should 
make sure that her question does not 
denote or even conote that action. 
Animosities can be aroused at least 
as easily by failure to understand the 
informal relationships of children, as 
they can by improper use of the socio- 
gram. Holding up a child who is in 
disrepute with the class as an example 
of how the class should act could start 
hostilities where none actually existed 


before. Then, too, pointing out to 








the class that Johnny was the most 
popular person in the class might 
serve to begin a rivalry that would 
not have been begun. Common sense 
about such matters would insure bet- 
ter, rather than poorer, human rela- 
tions in the classroom. 


A Natural Pattern 


The growth of the child follows a nat- 
ural pattern. When this pattern is un- 
derstood and used to direct the child's 
learning, teaching is most effective and 
profitable. When the pattern is not un- 
derstood or when class-room practice is 
not in harmony with it, learning does not 
result and furthermore emotional blocks 
may be produced which makes future 
learning most difficult 

The growth pattern of the child in- 
volves a number of facets which are re- 
lated to each other. One of the key facets 
to understanding the child is his social 
development. The sociogram is a tool 
which becomes basic when one attempts 
to understand the social development of 
the child. The way the tool is used deter- 
mines is therefore 
the 
will be 


its effectiveness and 
the skill of 
effectiveness 


indicative of teacher. 


Greatest achieved 
when the teacher considers the effect its 
use will have on the child, and when she 
uses all that she can learn about the child 


in her interpretation of its meaning 


The schools have long been recognized as an influence second only to the home 
in determining the degree to which our citizens achieve that adult goal which the lay- 
man calls adequacy or happiness or self-sufficiency and which the psychiatrist calls 


malurity 
U. S. Public Health Service. 
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For Better Mental Health 


“How to make the most of our knowl- 
edge and facilities for promoting better 
mental health” is subtitle on the 
jacket of Dr. George S. Stevenson's new 


and important book.’ 
described accurately in Margaret Mead’s 


the 
It is by a man 


foreword as one “who has done more 
than any one living to advance the cause 
of mental health in the United States.” 
Mental hygiene and the school receive 
considerable attention in Dr. Stevenson's 
book. The author points out, however, 
that although as early as 1918 “health” 
had been placed at the top of the lists of 
cardinal objectives, “education for health 
has been crowded out of top position in 
the contribution.”” Moreover, 
mental health, Dr. Stevenson says, ‘‘suf- 
fers more than any other aspect of health 
from lack of support, for it must be con- 
sidered in the whole of the school’s work.” 
Indeed, he adds, “mental health and edu 
cation are so inseparable as often to be 
considered one and the same; mental hy- 


school’s 


1 Mental Health Planning for Social Action 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956 


gienists, including educators, are con- 
cerned with this one objective—to de- 
velop potentialities of the child for meet- 
ing life’s situations satisfactorily.” Dr. 
Stevenson points out there is nothing at 
all new about this—he cites the evidence 
of William H. Burnham, who, in his 
book, Great Teachers and Mental Health, 
published in 1926, “compared leaders in 
education over two millenia and found 
their principles identical with those of 
mental health.” 

A confidential talk with any good 
school administrator, Dr. Stevenson says, 
will show how great has been his strug- 
gle to maintain “good standards,” and 
how little help he is given in answering 
many questions that bear on the mental 
health of his pupils—such questions as 
“What happens to the child as he makes 
the transition from school ? 
What problems are there in maintaining 
a school atmosphere that encourages the 
realization of potentialities? What does 
the school’s failure (usually termed the 
child’s failure) do to the pupil's mental 
health? How can the school help the 
deviant?” 


home to 
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Discipline 

Current mental health concepts as af- 
fecting discipline in school are considered 
in Sybil K. Richardson's revision of the 
well-known book by George V. Sheviakov 
and Fritz Redl.? Mrs. Richardson says: 
“Psychiatry, psychology, mental hygiene, 
and similar fields have helped us develop 
new ways and means of studying the chil- 
dren we deal with, of organizing this 
knowledge for use by the educator on the 
job, of understanding and sizing up de 
velopmental needs of children that are 
not visible on the surface of classroom 
behavior.” 

Throughout the new text by Lester 
and Alice Crow® mental-hygiene princi- 
ples are emphasized, especially with re- 
spect to teacher-learner relationships. The 
authors say they have aimed to (1) pre- 
sent the sequence of child and adolescent 
development, (2) interpret the psycho- 
logical factors inherent in child and ado- 
lescent behavior, (3) alert the prospec- 
tive teacher to the importance of under 
standing the adjustment problems of 
young people, help him gain insight con- 
cerning the nature of learning progress 
and aid him to achieve competence in the 
evaluation of the learning process, and 
(4) inculcate among teacher-trainees an 
appreciation of the responsibilities inher- 
ent in the role of the teacher. 

To help the child with emotional prob- 
lems, says Hyman Lippman in his book 
describing the work of the Amherst H. 


Wilder Child Guidance Clinic in St. 


2 Discipline for Today's Children and Youth 
Washington, D. C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1956. 

® Crow, Lester D., and Alice Crow. 


Development and Learning. 
can Book Company, 1956. 


Human 
New York: Ameri- 
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Paul, Minnesota, the therapist must un- 
derstand clearly the emotional relation- 
ship between the child and his parents. 
“Who are the children so disturbed that 
their future adjustment will be jeopard- 
ized unless they can obtain therapy?” 
Lippman answers :* 


1. Acting-out or delinquent children 
whose dissocial behavior cannot be 
controlled by their parents, teachers, or 
others in authority. If they are left to 
their own devices, society as well as the 
children will suffer. 

2. Neurotic children whose anxiety 
is great enough to produce serious suf- 
fering and create suffering in others: 
children who are so neurotically in- 
hibited that they cannot enjoy work or 
play; children who have trouble mak- 
ing friends and who seem always to be 
in some kind of difficulty; children who 
are chronically afraid and insecure; and 
children who persist in bedwetting and 
soiling and exhibit psychosomatic symp- 
toms. 

3. Children with normal ability who 
have learning problems. Many such 
children are suffering from emotional 
conflict. Teachers and school authori- 
ties are giving increased attention to 
this problem, but they lack facilities to 
deal with their more severe cases and 
need the services of a psychiatric team. 

4. Very unstable and immature chil- 
dren who deal with reality without help 
from others. 


Sex Education 


A particularly attractive set of books 
is the Dutton Series on Sex Education, 
approved by the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Medi- 
cal Association. A Story About You 
gives “simple facts of birth and growth 


* Treatment of the Child in Emotional Conflict. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. 298 p. 
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for the child from 9 to 12.” In Sex 
Facts and Attitudes the aim is to provide 
“a sound discussion of the physical and 
emotional aspects of sex’; the booklet 
is addressed to all adults “who have any 
responsibility for the sex education of chil- 
dren or youth.” What's Happening to 
Me gives the teen-ager a frank discussion 
of the physical, mental, and emotional 
changes in boys and girls from twelve 
to fifteen. Parents Privilege endeavors 
to tell “how, when, and what to tell your 
child about sex’’—tregarding anatomy, 
conception, and birth. And in Learning 
About Love the purpose is to provide 
sound facts and healthy attitudes toward 
sex and marriage. The booklets are 
brief, well written, and effectively illus- 
trated. They were prepared by Marion 
O. Lerrigo, Ph.D. and Helen Southard, 
M.A., in consultation with Milton | 
Senn, M.D., and are published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. The 
prices range from $2.00 to $2.50. 


Child Psychotherapy 


“An exploration in child psychother- 
apy” is the subtitle of Otto Pollak’s re- 
cent book.® This is an account of an at- 
tempt to test the hypothesis that “the 
diagnostic and therapeutic capabilities of 
a psychiatric child guidance agency are 
substantially increased by the effective ap 
plication of selected social science con- 
cepts and approaches.” Use of the “'situ- 
ational approach,” Dr. Pollak says, has 
emphasized the point that a much wider 
field of forces determines the difficulties 
of a child than has usually been consid- 
ered in child guidance clinics for children. 

5 Integrating Sociological and Psychoanal ytic 


Concepts. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1956. 284 p. 


One of the cases Pollak gives in detail 
is that of “Margaret,” a twelve-and-a- 
half-year-old girl, referred to the agency 
on the suggestion of the school, because 
she “did poorly in school, seemed shy and 
withdrawn in the classroom, and was very 
much overweight.” The decision was fo 
“concentrate on Margaret herself, to keep 
perpetual awareness of the potential im- 
portance of including other family mem- 
bers in our diagnostic and therapeutic 
planning, and to attempt a family diag- 
nosis in a theoretical framework which 
would not require individual diagnoses of 
the other family members.” 

Investigation showed that “the death of 
Margaret's mother had produced a family 
situation in which almost every member 
found forced upon himself social roles 
which he was not able to perform with 
out conflict and found himself excluded 
from social roles he would have liked to 


perform.” Role analysis, the report says, 


did furnish an understanding of the per- 
vading problem of this family, namely: 
incompatibility of roles in every family 


member. “A family diagnosis, thus, 
could be conceptualized here as family 
dysfunction due to multiplicity of incom- 
patible social roles resulting in relation- 
ship tendency reversal between the father 
and his two adult daughters, relationship 
tendency reversal between one of these 
daughters and her husband, and relation- 
ship tendency reversal between one of 
these daughters and her neurotic and de- 
fective sister.” 

In this case, “child welfare focused 
family therapy, therefore, seemed to re- 
quire a simplification of the family rela- 
tionships in terms of role reduction for 
the membership, alleviation of the guilt 
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feelings in Margaret, and a plan of 
schooling which would take account of 
the girl’s handicaps in intellectual and 
emotional respects." This plan of school- 
ing is described in detail (p. 152-171). 
At the end of the second year “the child 
had been freed emotionally” from her 
most serious difficulty; she had gained 
some self-control; and a school plan had 
been worked out with the family and 
school authorities in line with the child’s 
abilities and “psychodynamic makeup.” 
NOTES 

Four Decades of Action for Children 
is the story of the U.S. Children’s Bureau, 
as told by Dorothy E. Bradbury, assistant 
director of the Division of Reports of the 


Martha Eliot—former 
chief of the Bureau but now on the Har- 


Bureau, and Dr. 
vard University faculty. It is a signifi- 
and well told—folks who 
think of Government documents as neces- 
sarily drab and dull will find this one, 
like many others nowadays, decidedly 
readable 


cant story, 


informative. It is 
obtainable from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., for 35 cents. Ask 
for Children’s Bureau Publication No 
458, 1956. 


as well as 


% % * 


ASCD continues to put out important 
and interesting materials: Helping the 
New Teacher, prepared by the Northwest 
Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum under the editorship of Margaret 
Walters Hass, tells in story form why we 
should (especially now) help the new 
What kind of help is needed? 
Well, with respect to things like these 


teacher 


establishing warm human relationships, 
discharging professional responsibilities, 
working with children and youth, util- 
izing school and community resources, 
keeping and using records, organizing the 
instructional program. The booklet is 
obtainable from the ASCD in care of the 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
* *& & 

The “Textown Study of Adolescence” 
is discussed by Carson McGuire of the 
University of Texas in a recent issue of 
the Texas Journal of Science. The Tex- 
town study is described as “a long-time 
inquiry into the nature of age-mate so- 
cieties and the variables which influence 
the lives of girls and boys between puberty 
and early adulthood.” Professor Mc- 
Guire says that the wealth of data gath- 
ered on each girl and boy in the study has 
“directed our attention toward Textown 
as one of the field laboratories for our 
study of mental health in education.” 

% % 

Juvenile delinquency is obviously a 
mental health problem, Robert L. Suther- 
land of the Hogg Foundation states in a 
recent publication, “because it involves 
the emotional and social adjustment of 
youth.” In Pillars of Support, a docu- 
ment prepared by H. Aubrey Elliot and 
Bert Kruger Smith, the delinquency prob- 
lem is outlined (with special reference to 
Texas conditions); various types of delin- 
quents are described—the social delin- 
quent, the asocial delinquent, the neurotic 
delinquent; and the services offered for 
delinquents are noted—both correctional 
and preventive. 
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